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their own, and they have been able to develop a culture of their
own.
The fact that Scotland is such a dreadfully poor land may have
helped them to retain their individuality. The greater part of
their country is mountainous. Long before the appearance of man
these mountains were as high as the Alps, Erosion (wind and
rain) wore them gradually away, and great geological upheavals
did the rest. Then came the ice, the same ice that covered
Scandinavia, and the little bit of soil that had accumulated in the
valleys was swept away by it. No wonder that only twenty per
cent, of the population of Scotland can maintain themselves in
the Highlands and Southern Uplands. The other eighty per cent,
are gathered together in the Lowlands, a narrow strip of land,
often not more than fifty miles wide, which runs from the Clyde
in the west to the Firth of Forth in the east. In this valley, a wide
rift between two mountain-ranges of volcanic origin (most of its
castles are built on the necks of extinct volcanoes), lie the two big
Scottish cities, Edinburgh, the ancient capital, and Glasgow, the
modern city of iron and coal and shipbuilding and manufacturing.
These two are connected by a canal for barges. Another canal, the
Caledonian, running from the Firth of Lornc to the Moray Firth,
allows small vessels to go directly from the Adantic to the North
Sea without being obliged to navigate the difficult waters between
John o* Groats and the-Orkneys and Shedands, remnants of the
big continent that reached from Ireland to the North Cape of
Norway. But it is little used.
Despite the prosperity of Glasgow the country is far from rich,
and the average Scottish peasant spends his days in frugal living.
This has perhaps made him a little too * careful' in spending his
hard-earned pennies, but it has also taught him to depend entirely
upon his own efforts, upon his own intellectual courage, regardless
of what the rest of the human race may say.
The historical accident by which the throne of England passed
at the death of Queen Elizabeth to her Scottish cousin James
Stuart made Scotland a part of the English kingdom. Thereafter
the Scots could enter England at will, and whenever that island
proved too narrow for their ambitions they could roam across the